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The following extracts are from 
the words of Dr Newton Bateman, 
Lincoln’s “little friend, the big 
schoolmaster,” referred to in the 
center column: 


Soon after his [Lincoln’s] first nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, finding his 
modest little house on Eighth Street, in 
Springfield, too small for the throngs of 
visitors which pressed upon him from all 
parts of the country, his friends installed 
him in the Executive Chamber of the old 
State House, where he continued to hold 
daily receptions till his departure for 
Washington the following February. 

My office during the whole of that 
period of nearly eight months, was in a 
room adjoining the one used by Mr 
Lincoln, and communicating with it by a 
door which was usually wide open,— at 
Mr Lincoln’s request—to secure for 
both rooms a better ventilation, and to 
afford relief to his often over-crowded 
chamber, the surplus frequently over- 


flowing into my office while awaiting | 
Nearly | 


their turn to see Mr Lincoln. 
every day, during the summer months, 
he would pass from one room to the 
other, shaking hands and chatting with 
his friends and callers. 

It was during these eight months in 
which I heard and saw him every day, 
for several hours, that I had excellent 
opportunities of observing and studying 
the man. 

I do not need to say to you that there 
was, in Mr Lincoln, a quiet but keen sense 
of humor. No reference to him would be 
complete that should omit this charac- 
teristic. 


* * 


a8 oe a 

His manner in these pleasantries is not 
to be described. It was usually very 
quiet — never boisterous, but so piquant 
and peculiar; such a twinkle in his eye, 
such working of his mobile face, such 
lurking fun in his tones, and such quaint 


drolleries of expression. 


One thing in this connection is note- | 


worthy; in not one of hundreds of stories 
which I heard him tell, was there the 
semblance of malice or venom — no per- 
sonal cut or sting. However broad the 
travesty, keen the wit, or side-shaking 
the burlesque, he was careful never to 
wound the feelings or trifle with the sen- 
sibilities of any man, present or absent. 
His humor was the overflow of a gentle 
and tender nature, and as free from 
malice as the prattle of a child. 

He would tell a story with as much de- 


light and zest at his own expense as at | 


the expense of another,— rather more, if 
anything, I often thought. 
~ a * 


* *x 


His patience and good nature seemed 
absolutely proof against all the petty an- 
noyances of life-—I often saw him de- 
pressed, bowed with grief, mournfully 
sad—or stirred with indignation — but 
irritated, and ruffled in temper, I never 
saw him. 

He was one day playing a game of 
chess with Judge Treat, in the little room 
back of the Law Library of which I have 
spoken. At a certain stage of the game, 
“Tad” came to summon him to dinner. 
Knowing the boy’s genius for mischief, 
Mr Lincoln kept him away from the table 
with his long arms, still watching the 
game, till at length the little rogue’s as- 
saults ceased, and the father relaxed his 
vigilance. The next moment the table 
rose bodily in the air, tilted, and chess- 
board and chess-men rolled on the floor! 
The good Judge, much amazed, advised 
summary and condign punishment; but | 
Mr Lincoln, after a moment’s futile effort 
to capture Tad, who made fast time out 
of the State house, laughingly remarked, 
(referring to the state of the game when | 
the catastrophe happened), “I guess that 
upheaval was rather fortunate for you, | 
Judge!” and quietly put on his hat and | 
followed Tad home. 

The day after his nomination, Mr Ash- 
man, president of the Convention, with 
a large party of distinguished gentlemen, 
members of the Convention, arrived in 
Springfield to inform Mr Lincoln of his 
nomination, and to receive his reply. 

Mr Lincoln had requested me to escort 
this party to his house. Mr Ashman’s 
address, and Mr Lincoln’s reply are mat- 
ters of history. The aptness of Mr Lin- | 
coln’s words, and the unstudied dignity 
of his manner, in that trying moment, in 
the little crowded parlor, surprised and 
delighted his guests, few of whom had 
ever seen him before. As he sat down, 
Mr Boutwell, afterwards Secretary of the | 
Treasury, and Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, whispered to me: “They told 
me he was a rough diamond —I protest 
against the adjective—nothing could 
have been more elegant and appropriate.” 
* a * oe x 


In his oral reply to the committee, he 
said that he would in due time send them 
a written note, formally accepting the 
nomination. Late one afternoon, a few 
days afterward, he being alone in his | 
room in the state house, and I in mine, | 
he called me in his usual cheery way. | 
Handing me a note written in pencil, he | 
said: “That is my reply to the good 
people whom you brought to my house 
the other night. I think it is all right, 
but grammar, you know, is not my strong 
hold; and as several persons will prob- 
ably read that little thing, I wish you 
would look it over and see if it needs 
doctoring anywhere.” 

I took the paper and slowly read it 
through. It was addressed to the Hon. 
George Ashman. In it was this sentence: | 
“The declaration of principles and senti- | 
ments which accompanied your letter | 
meets my approval, and it shall be my | 


| in only two or three words, and as to 


| had but to copy the engraving. 


| that Lincoln was appointed to wield— 


| inforced the armies of Liberty. 


Words about Lincoln by a Schoolmaster 


care to not violate it, or disregard it, in 


any part.” 
Handing the note back to Mr Lincoln, 
I said that the language was all strictly 


correct, with one very slight exception— 


| almost too trivial to mention. “ Well, what 

| is it?” said he, “ I wish to be correct with- 
out any: exception, however trivial.” 
“Well, then, Mr Lincoln,” I replied, “ it 
would, perhaps, be as well to transpose 
the ‘to’ and ‘not’ in that sentence ” — 
pointing to the one just quoted. Mr Lin. 
coln looked at it a moment and said: 
“ Oh, you think I’d better, turn those two 
little fellows end to end, eh?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I guess you had 

he did. 
* 


"and 


* BS % * 


On the eleventh of February, 1861, on 
the day preceding his fifty-second birth- 
day, Mr Lincoln set out for Wash- 
ington, 

I accompanied him to the railroad sta- 
tion, and stood by his side on the plat- 
form of the car, when he delivered that 
memorable farewell to his friends and 
neighbors. Of thosc, an immetise~con- 
course had assembled to bid him good 
bye. The day was dark and chill, and a 
drizzling rain had set in. The signal bell 
had rung, and all was in readiness for the 
departure, when Mr Lincoln appeared on 
the front platform of the special car—re- 
moved his hat, looked out for a moment 
upon the sea of silent, upturned faces, 
and heads bared in loving reverence 
and sympathy, regardless of the rain; 
and, in a voice broken and tremulous with 
emotion and a most unutterable sadness, 
yet slow and measured and distinct, and 
with a certain prophetic far-off look, 
which no one who saw can ever forget, 
| began: “ My friends, no one, not in my 
position, can appreciate the sadness I 
feel at this parting. To this people I owe 
all that I am. Here I have lived more 
than a quarter of a century. Here my 
children were born, and here one of them 
lies buried. I know not how soon I shall 
see you again. A duty devolves upon me 
which is greater, perhaps, than that which 
has devolved upon any other man since 
the days of Washington. He never would 
have succeeded, except for the aid of 
Divine Providence, upon which he at 
all times relied. I feel that I can not 
succeed without the same divine aid 
which sustained him; and upon the same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance and 
| sunnort. And I hope you, my friends, 
will pray that I may receive that divine 
assistance, without which I can not suc- 
| ceed, and with which success is certain. 
— I bid you all an affectionate fare- 
well.” 

His pale face was literally wet with 
tears as he re-entered the car, and the 
train rolled out of the city, which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was to enter no more—till, 
his great work finished, he would come 
back from the war, a victor and a con- 
queror, though with the seal of death 
upon his visage. Some politicians de- 
rided the solemn words of that farewell— 











Lincoln’s Birthday 


I am using a personal photograph (but so remote in time as to be 
almost impersonal) by way of introduction to the Lincoln Day material in | 





but I knew they were the utterances of | 
his inmost soul—never did speech of man | 


move me as that did. 


Seeing every | 


mournful tremor of those lips—noting | 
every shadow that flitted over that face— | 


catching every inflection of that voice— 
the words seemed to drop, every one, 


into my heart, and to be crystallized in | 


my memory. I hurried back to my office, 
locked the door (for I felt that I must be 
alone), wrote out the address from mem- 
ory, and had it published in the city 
Papers in advance of the reporters. And 
when the reports of the stenographers 
were published, they differed from mine 


even those, I have always believed that 
mine were right, for the speech was en- 
graved on my heart and memory, and I 


And so, Abraham Lincoln, left Spring- 
field, and passed on to his great work, 
followed by the benediction and prayers, 
and by the anxieties too, of a loving 
people. Events soon proved that he had, 
indeed, undertaken a task greater than 
had been devolved upon any other man 
since the days of Washington. 

* * 


* x * 


The storm through which his brave 
heart and steady hands conducted the 
Nation, demonstrates the regency of 
moral ideas in history. * * * Moral 
ideas are the mightiest things beneath 
God’s throne—right and truth are im- 
perial powers, armed with a Divine pre- 
rogative, and with the strength of a de- 
cree of God. And those were the forces 


these were the invisible legions that re- 


Lincoln saw and believed and felt all 
this—and this it was that made him 
strong. He recognized, as did no other 
American statesman of this century, the 
moral element in politics. He believed 
with all his intellect and soul, that free- 
dom was right, and that bondage was 
wrong—not merely inexpedient, impolitic, 
but wrong. This is the great, central, 
golden fact in his character. 

It is impossible to account in any other 
way for the place that Abraham Lincoln 
has in our hearts, and in the heart of 
Christendom, today. Not his intellect, 
clear, robust and powerful as that was— 
not any masterliness of policy, for he was 
rather the interpreter of Providence and 
the agent of the popular will, than a 
Cromwellian originator of bold policies— 
not his personal appearance and presence, 
for he was homely in person, and without 
elegance or courtliness of manmers; no, 
it is in the light and glory of his moral 
goodness, his lofty aims and his fidelity 


this number, because it illustrates my closest approach to Lincoln. The 
man whose hand was upon my shoulder was Newton Bateman. 
used to call him “his little friend, the big schoolmaster.” He was later my 
teacher as president of a prairie college and I was still later his successor 
in that office. But when Lincoln knew him he was the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Illinois, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding Lincoln’s going to Washington as President. Again and again 
have I heard Doctor Bateman tell of the incidents of his association with 
Lincoln in those days. It was he who made the real Lincoln known to me. 
And I am thinking that I can not bring that greatest of Americans closer 
to the teachers and children of this State than through the words of my 
own teacher, written by the hand that I have felt upon my own shoulder — 
the last to press Lincoln’s hand when he left Springfield for Washington. 

A year ago this Lincoln Day, I was out beyond the Euphrates, near 
the place where Abraham, whose name after more than three thousand 
years was given to the boy Lincoln, lived before he began his migration 
toward the Promised Land. It is a long way that we have traveled from 
Abraham to Lincoln, and I have been thinking often of late that, if those 
who are discontented with America could but know the state of those who 
live near the cradle of the race, where Abraham started, they would find 
Lincoln’s Land a paradise by comparison, for yonder are hunger and misery 
and persecution and daily peril of life and lack of most of those things 


| which are the chief joy of our lives here in a free America. 





to truth, that he stands transfigured 
today. 


“Good Turn Week,” February 8-14 


It will not interrupt the work of the schools if we all join the Boy 
Scouts in the observance of “Good Turn Week.” Indeed it will mightily 
help the work of the schools and so I commend its observance. The best 
help to law and order is the spirit of the “ good turn.” It is a good way, 
moreover, to celebrate Lincoln’s birthday. Here is a definition of the 
“ Good Turn.” 

What is a Good Turn? It is an act of unselfish service done with no 
thought of praise or reward, rendered simply and sincerely for sheer good 
will’s sake. 

The Good Turn is not the performance of a regular duty or task. But 


the Good Turn is something more, an extra, voluntary act of helpfulness or | 


kindness which comes his way to do or which he goes out, knightlike, to 
seek. 

The Good Turn may and does take on civic and national aspects, but 
we are speaking here of the personal individual Good Turn, pure and 
simple. The Good Turn may mean the guiding of a stranger to his destina- 
tion, binding up an injured dog’s foot, helping an automobilist to mend a 
punctured tire, feeding and housing of winter birds, keeping a neighbor’s 
sidewalk clear of snow, searching for a lost child, reporting fire traps and 
unsanitary conditions to the proper authorities, being eyes for the blind, 
feet for the busy, hands for the helpless, cheer for the sad. It may mean the 
performance of any one of a thousand deeds of helpfulness which may 
appear in the course of the day’s adventures. It makes no difference what 
the service is, provided it is a genuine Good Turn, done in the true spirit 
of friendliness to all the world. “The readiness is all.” 

Joun H. FIntey 


Law and Order Day Proclamation 


Constitution, the justice and necessity of 
our laws, and impressing upon the public 
generally the need for a proper respect of 
the law and the officers thereof, 


Whereas, the activities of a small num- | 
ber of the people of our country who de- | 
sire to accomplish the destruction of our | 
form of government have attracted wide- | 
spread attention and awakened the public 


Lincoln | 


Now, therefore, I, Alfred E. Smith, | 


conscience to the necessity of immediate 


action looking toward the elimination of | 


this element, and 


Whereas, the Constitution of the 
United States of America provides suffi- 
cient safeguards for life, liberty and 
property of the individual, and 


Whereas, a better understanding of the 
meaning of loyalty, fidelity and confidence 
is necessary, it is well that we set apart 
one day of the year for the purpose of 


explaining more fully the meaning of our | 








Governor of the State of New York, do 
proclaim Sunday, January twenty-fifth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, 

LAW AND ORDER SUNDAY, 
and call upon our citizens generally to 


offer their prayers that Divine Providence | 


in its wisdom may enlighten the minds 
and quicken the understanding of those 
amongst us—whether alien or native—to 
a proper conception and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the aims and purposes of the great 
government under which we live. 








Teachers’ Salaries 


The public schools are today 
threatened with permanent and seri- 
ous injury because of a substantial 
lessening both in the number and 
in the professional training of our 
teaching force. At a time when 
greater demands are made upon our 
educational resources than ever be- 
fore we find a greatly increased 
tendency of teachers to leave the 
public schools for other more lucra- 
tive employment. The teaching pro- 
fegsion no longer attracts men and 
women of marked ability. Those al- 
ready in the profession are naturally 
attracted to other professions and 
callings where the rewards are more 
luerative and the opportunities for 
advancement are greater. There is 
a serious diminution in the number 
of students seeking training for 
teaching. If the losses continue at 
the present rate the State will soon 
find its public school system at the 
breaking point. 

Something must be done of a fun- 


damental, thoroughgoing nature, to | 


keep our best teachers in the ranks 
and to induce our best young men 
and women in high schools and col- 
leges to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. One way to bring about this 
desired result is to increase sub- 
stantially teachers’ compensation. 
Much has been done under the re- 
cent teachers’ salary law (L. 1919, 
ch. 645) to improve conditions. In 
many of the cities school authorities 
have gone beyond the minimum re- 
| quirements of the statute, but in 
| nearly all of them the salaries pre- 
scribed fail to meet existing emer- 
gencies. We have on every side 
indications that minimum salaries 
are not sufficient to enable the 
teachers to meet living conditions. 
The amount provided under the city 
| schedules by way of annual incre- 
ment is in many cases entirely in- 
adequate to enable the teacher to 
provide for the future or to meet the 
reasonable requirements of her pro- 
fession. The public must be aroused 
to the seriousness of this situation. 
That this situation is general 
throughout the country appears 
from the action taken by state super- 
intendents and representatives of 
state superintendents of nine of the 
eastern states, who met at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on January 
6, 1920. At that conference the fol- 
lowing states were represented: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
| West Virginia. By vote of those 
present the following statement was 
prepared for publication: 


Reports from the various states indi- 


cate that the shortage of teachers has | 


reached a most critical stage, and that 
| remedies must be found and adopted or 
it is certain that many more public 
schools must be closed. To this end 
there must be material increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries and a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the means of teacher-training. 

The public schools of the Nation are 
facing a critical situation. In the states 
of the Atlantic seaboard hundreds of 
schools are closed because teachers are 
not available for them. There are bein 
employed as teachers large numbers o 
persons who do not possess the qualifica- 
tions that have hitherto been required. 
A loss of students in the state normal 
schools, amounting to twenty-five, thirty 
and, in some states, fifty per cent, indi- 
cates that young persons are turning their 
attention to other occupations than teach- 
ing. Commercial and industrial oppor- 
tunities are not only attracting teachers 
from the schools, but they are drawing 
away from supervisory positions in edu- 
cation those upon whom reliance for 
leadership should be placed. 

Education, as the chief concern of the 
people, related closely to their every 
social, civic and industrial enterprise, 
must have at once the serious attention 
of all citizens, to the end that the com- 
pensation of teachers be established on 
such a plane as will attract into and hold 
| in all schools, rural, village and city, 
competent instructors of youth; that a 
high standard of professional qualification 
in the schools be assured, that there be 
suitable encouragement to young men 
and women to enter upon the work of 
teaching; that power, initiative and skill 
be retained in supervisory positions. 

The pressing problems of the present 
| time, the settlement of the new issues of 
| the immediate future, demand from the 
people that public education be not per- 
mitted to suffer any lapse. It is a para- 
mount duty of the local communities, of 
the state and of the Nation, each in its 
appropriate way, to prepare forthwith to 
meet the necessities of this most urgent 
sitQation. 

The welfare of our children is in- 


volved in the disposition of this 





The Income Tax Law 


The Department is in receipt of a 
letter from State Comptroller 
Travis, asking that, through the 
pupils in our schools, the attention 
of the citizens be called to the new 
income tax law. Comptroller Travis 
says: 

“ With the passage of the personal 
income tax law and the placing of its 
administration under control of this 
office, it becomes my duty to bring 
its provisions directly to the atten- 
tion of 750,000 potential taxpayers. 

“It is proper to say that the State 
in this venture must advertise that it 
is in the business of collecting this 
tax. Every possible avenue of pub- 
licity is to be utilized, not only to 
secure the payments from this great 
number of people, but also to save 
many of them from paying penalties 
or fines for not doing so. 

“Education calls for a large ap- 
propriation annually and it therefore 
occurred to me that you are equally 
interested with me, in the success- 
ful administration of this law, not 
only as a citizen, but as State Com- 
missioner of Education, directing the 
affairs and supervising the expendi- 
tures of our splendid educational 
system throughout the State. 

“Would it be consistent with 
your practice in preparing material 
for your publication, to include 
therein, in one of the early issues, a 
short statement in the way of a re- 
minder to school teachers, request- 
ing them between January 1 and 
March 15, 1920 (the due date of the 
returns), to ask their pupils to re- 
mind their fathers, that the state 
income tax is due?” 

The statement submitted by the 
Comptroller, and to which we are 
glad to give space in this number of 
the Bulletin, is as follows: 

New Tax Law 

Did you know that 17 cents of 
each tax dollar goes for educational 
purposes? 

With this thought in mind, it is 
suggested that from January Ist to 
March 15th, teachers in all grades 
of grammar and high schools give a 
talk about once a week on the new 
income tax law. 

Impress upon the pupils to urge 
their fathers to file the tax returns 
as early as possible after January 
Ist. 

Point out the reasons for the pass- 
age of the law. Both the State and 
the cities formerly received a great 
deal of money from liquor tax fees. 

Sta.t a brief review of the heavy 
rising cost of food and clothing. Re- 
fer also to the fact that one of the 
elements of this cost is the higher 
wages which people are receiving. 
Both the State and the cities have 
many employees. The larger sal- 
aries which they are receiving are 
one of the reasons why it costs more 
to run the government. 

Point out that a married man liv- 
ing with his wife must file a return 
if he earned $2000 or more in the 
year 1919. He is entitled to exemp- 
tions of $2000 and also to an addi- 
tional $200 for each child under 
eighteen years of age or other per- 
son chiefly dependent upon his sup- 
port, who is incapable of self-support 
because of mental or physical dis- 
ability. A return must be filed if 
his income is $2000 or more, even 
though the total exemptions exceed 
his income, and he does not have to 
pay a tax. 

Every single man or woman (or 
married man or woman living apart 
from wife or husband) earning $1000 
or more, must file a return at any of 
these district offices of the Comp- 
troller, where blanks and instruc- 
tions can be found: 

Albany, New York, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Jamaica, White Plains, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Elmira, Binghamton, Kingston. 

EUGENE M. TRAvIs 


Our Income 


question. The state and local school 
authorities must meet this emer- 
gency by liberal appropriations so 
that our teachers may be paid rea- 
sonable increases in compensation. 
In no other way may our public 
schools be maintained to accomplish 
the purposes for which they exist. 
FRANK B. GILpBert 


Deputy Commissioner and Counsel 











